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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE EXTENSION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


BY DR. JOSEPH THOMAS. 


In tracing the causes which contributed to 
the rapid extension of Christianity we must 
not overlook the character of the religion 
itself. Although the high and difficult mo- 
rality which it enjoined would doubtless ope- 
rate at first as a great obstacle to its general 
reception, yet the very superiority of its moral 
teachings to those of all other religions could 
not fail to recommend it strongly to all those 
whose earnestness and elevation of character 
would enable them to appreciate its unrivaled 
excellence. 

Friends, as a Society, have always been 
distinguished among the various denomina- 
tions of Christians for the emphasis which 
they lay upon that great Scriptural truth, 
that an outward knowledge of Christianity, 
however useful or important, is not absolutely 
necessary to salvation, since “in every nation 
he that feareth God and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted with Him.” (See Acts x, 
35.) The thought that where little is given 
little is required, is to me full of hope and 
consolation. The “light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world is not extinct 
even in heathen countries, and though it may 
be greatly obscured by the mists of supersti- 
tion, or the lurid vapors of passion or self- 
interest, yet even under those unfavorable 
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circumstances there may be in some, perhaps 
in many, a sincere desire to obey the little 
light they have. But though this thought 
may encourage a humble hope in God’s all- 
embracing mercy and love, we should be very 
watchful not to allow it in any wise to dimin- 
ish our zeal for the diffusion of the full light 
and unspeakable blessings of Christianity 
among all the nations. : 

It is a great mistake in policy, as well as a 
serious offence against justice, when people 
calling themselves Christians aim to exalt 
their own religion by disparaging what is 
really good or praiseworthy in the religions 
of other nations. Such injustice is not only 
dishonorable but most injurious to the cause 
of those who resort to it. If professing Chris- 
tians set such an example they have no right 
to complain when the enemies of our religion 
practise the same or greater misrepresenta- 
tion and injustice in return. The words of 
Shylock contain a lesson by which all of us 
might profit: 

“The villainy which you teach me I will 
execute, and it shall go hard but I will better 
the instruction.”* 

But whoever will turn his attention from 
the errors or sins of modern Christians to the 
teachings of the New Testament, must admit 





*In such a epntest Christianity is sure to be the 
loser, not merely because it dishonors itself more 
deeply by resorting to such means, but its enemies, 
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that there is no virtue or virtuous sentiment 
that the human mind can conceive of which 
is not either directly enjoined or indirectly 
encouraged by these teachings. Again, it is 
impossible to imagine any vice or fault which 
the same teachings do not either directly con- 
demn or indirectly discourage. It has, indeed, 
been said that Christianity does not encour- 
age patriotism, but this is only true of such 
patriotism as would violate the plainest laws 
of justice. It certainly encourages all just 
and honorable patriotism, because it encour- 
ages all those virtues, such as benevolence 
and self-sacrifice, which go to make up such 
a patriotism. The New Testament does not 
contain a line or a word teaching us to love 
our country less, though it does require us to 
love other countries (or natious) in addition 
to ourown. But if patriotism requires us to 
ruin another nation for the sake of some pal- 
try advantage to our own, I confess that 
Christianity does not encourage such a senti- 
ment. It would not justify English “ patri- 
ots” in their nefarious and infamous attempt 
to poison the Chinese with opium simply that 
their own country may add .one seventh part 
more to its annual revenue. 

Some have accused Christianity of teach- 
ing pusillanimity, and of having a tendency 
to repress that noble virtue, courage. But 
the annals of mankind have never presented 
nobler examples of the highest courage than 
are to be found in the history of the early 
Christians, compared with whose sublime he- 
roism that of all martial heroes that ever 
lived sinks into utter insignificance. The fol- 
lowing eloquent words of Dr. Channing are 
in the main eminently applicable here: 

“The ‘martyr to humanity, to freedom or 
religion, the unshrinking adherent of despised 
and deserted truth, who, alone, unsupported 
and scorned, with no crowd to infuse into him 
courage, no variety of objects to draw his 
thoughts from himself, no opportunity of 
effort or resistance to rouse and nourish 
energy, still yields himself calmly, resolutely, 
with invincible philanthropy, to bear pro- 
longed and exquisite suffering which one 
retracting word might remove—such a man 
is as superior to the warrior as the tranquil 
and boundless heavens above us to the low 
earth we tread beneath our feet.” 

What I have said above of Christianity 
cannot be said of any other system of religion 


being necessarily more free from every restraint or 
scruple, can employ with greater success either the 
artillery of open lies or the more artful and more 
effective mode of warfare—the presentation of facts 
in such a one-sided way as to produce the effect 
without incurring the charge of falsehood. Voltaire 
furnishes a striking example of the former method, 
Gibbon of the latter. (See Prescott’s “‘ Biographi- 
cal and Critical Miscellanies,” page 104.) 
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or philosophy that the world has ever known. 
In other words, it cannot be said of any other 
system of religion or of any philosophy, that 
it cultivates or encourages all virtues, and 
discourages all vices or faults, For example, 
though Buddhism inculcates kindly senti- 
ments towards all creatures, it at the same 
time encourages indolence and sloth ; for it 
teaches that a true follower of Buddha must 
lead the life of a mendicant, and live wholly 
on the alms which he receives.” » 


~en 


MEMORIAL OF FALLOWFIELD MONTHLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS, CONCERNING OUR 
DECEASED FRIEND, ABIGAIL BERNARD. 


As the memory of those who have endeav- 
ored to follow the leadings of that Teacher 
which leadeth into all truth, and beeome by 
example, preachers of righteousness, is pre- 
cious, we feel drawn to offer this brief memo- 
rial of our dear friend, Abigail Bernard. 

She was the daughter of Ellis and Abigail 
Pusey, and was born in London Grove 
Township, Chester county, Pa., on the Sixth 
of Fourth month, 1784, In the year 1804 
she was united in marriage with Jeremiah 
Bernard, and removed to reside with him in 
West Marlborough. She was a diligent at- 
tender of meetings, not allowing worldly 
cares to deter her from assembling with her 
friends in religious fellowship. 

She was a worthy and esteemed Elder, be- 
ing appointed in 1816 to that station, which 
she filled the remainder of her life, being a 
period of sixty-one years. 

Her peaceful and serene disposition ren- 
dered her a true helpmate, both in the 
domestic circle and in society, where she was 
ever ready to lend a helping hand to all who 
needed her counsel or assistance, temporally 
or spiritually, endeavoring to walk humbly 
oe Him whom she wished to serve most 
of all. ‘ 

Kind and affable in her manner, she was 
greatly beloved, not only by those in the 
evening of life, but by the young, who were 
particularly attracted by the influence for 
good which was felt to surround her; and 
those who went to her as'a mother, in seasons 
of trial, did not fail to receive from her warm 
interest and sympathy. 

About the meridian of life she was visited 
with severe trials in the loss of three of her 
children within a short time; and not long 
after in the death of her husband, with whom 
she had lived in near fellowship for many 
years. These trials she bore with that forti- 
tude and resignation becoming the true spir- 


* How different is this from the teaching of Jesus 
that “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” — 
Acts xx, 35. 
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itual worshipper, saying, “I must give them 
up to their Master, who has seen meet to take 
them.” 


In the death of her husband she bowed 
most meekly to the stroke, with the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ Father, thy will be done,” giving 
evidence that her child like faith and de- 
pendence on God, sustained her through all. 


Later in life she had an attack of paralysis, 
which greatly prostrated her. After lying 
quiet for many hours she recovered so as to 
speak, and in reply to a remark by one of her 
attendants, ‘‘ Mother, thou seemst better,” she 
said, “ Yes, beyond my expectation. I had 
thought my work was ended, and I should 
be taken from you, but now I feel as though 
I will recover; and while I was waiting I 
was led into exercise in regard to our Select 
Quarterly Meeting, of which I have so long 
been a member. It is my earnest desire, 
that in all its deliberations, it may be favored 
with the presence of the Master, who alone 
can give it strength.” She had afterwards 
slight attacks of a similar character, which 
did not materially affect the powers of her 
mind, but rendered her more feeble in body, 
yet she continued to attend meetings long 
after she had to be assisted in so doing. 


Within about eighteen months of her death 
she had a fall, which entirely disabled her 
from walking, and she was confined to her 
room, suffering greatly at times; but the pa- 
tience which had clothed her spirit through 
other trials continued with her until the last. 
Her remarks were often instructive and per- 
tinent, making lasting impressions on the 
minds of those present. On being asked how 
she felt, she said: “ Better than might be ex- 
pected of one who has attained to such a 
great age, and suffered so much, but I en- 
deavor to be patient and do the Lord’s will. 
I am waiting, waiting, I feel ready—nothing 
in my way when He chooses to take me, which 
will be the right time.” 

Very shortly before her departure she re- 
marked to one of the family: “Thou art 
going to Quarterly Meetiag. I always loved 
to go, but never expect to get there again, 
but will soon go from works to rewards.” To 
an aged Friend who had called to see her, on 
his taking leave, she said: “ Farewell, fare- 
well, it may be the last farewell,” and soon 
after was attacked with a stupor, from which 
she did not recover, but passed sweetly and 

uietly away on the evening of First of 

leventh month, 1876, in the 93d year of 
herage. Thus closed her useful and innocent 
life; her spirit, we believe, being fully pre- 
pared for the change. 

Her remains were interred in Friends’ 
burying ground at Doe Run, after which a 


solemn meeting was held, wherein many im- 
pressive testimonies were borne. 

Signed by direction of Fallowfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held the 13th of Tenth 
month, 1877. 

Epwin WALTON, 


ELIzaBETH P. Riis Clerk, 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WHAT SHALL WE READ? 


This is certainly a question I shall not at- 
tempt to answer as it involves so much, but 
perhaps my experience and reflections on the 
subject may be helpful to others. For my- 
self, when my children were small and man 
duties pressing, I felt that whatever leisure 
might secure for reading ought to be chiefly 
devoted to that which cultivates the affec- 
tions and reaches the heart—something that 
would strengthen me in doing my duty rather 
than merely inform and embellish the mind. 
For this purpose I kept near me a few re- 
ligious books, which I could pick up while 
resting or putting my baby tosleep. Perhaps 
I would find in a few verses, or a single para- 
graph, something that would cheer, inspire or 
comfort me, and enable me to take up my 
cares and labors with fresh courage and 
strength—something that would remind me 
of or direct me to the Source of all Wisdom. 
So I rested body and mind, and gained fresh 
spiritual strength. 

One book I found especially helpful. It is 
entitled ‘‘Spiritual Progress,” being a com- 
pilation of Thomas Upham, from Fénélon 
and Madame Guyon—a book of “ Christian 
counsel, on divers matters pertaining to the 
inner life.” John Woolman’s writings were 
also very dear to me, and I believe always 
inspired me with patience and faith and quiet- 
ness, and withal he manifests that beautiful 
spirit which found no “ narrowness in respect 
to sects and opinions,” but believes that “as 
many as had the Spirit of God, they were the 
sons of God.” Our little ‘‘ Daily Watchword,” 
prepared by our dear Friend J. J., was very 
precious to me also, for there I found the 
choice passages and promises of Scripture 
ready at my hand, perhaps the one for the 
day gjmet my especial need at the time. 
One year we read the two texts for the day 
(as they are arranged for each day of the 
month) every morning at the breakfast table, 
not as a form, but because we felt the prac- 
tice helpful. If we were not always in the 
right frame of mind this often produced a 
change of feeling; and I think the six little 
children who sat around our table incor- 
porated that spiritual food into their hearts’ 
growth just as truly as they did the food 
which was given them into the body. 
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I had also a few choice selections of re- 
ligious biography which were very helpful. 
Anna Shipton’s books always strengthened 
my faith. Alice B. Haven’s memoirs seemed 
almost a record of my own experiences, in 
her struggles with her doubts and her human 
weaknesses. Her beautiful overcoming 
strengthened my own efforts. Lady Guyon’s 
Life, the one prepared by Upham, was in- 
tensely interesting. Of course, I could not 
always unite with the doctrine:and sentiment 
of these writers, but that did not prevent me 
from recognizing the Christ spirit whenever 
and wherever it was apparent. One of our 
good writers gives us this advice in regard to 
our reading: “ Deny nothing; reject noth- 
ing; despise nothing, lest haply you be found 
fighting against? God; neither receive any- 
thing but what is accompanied by the Amen 
of the Spirit of God in your heart, all else 
shall be as the idle wind. Reading thus, in 
absolute dependence not upon man’s wisdom 
or teaching, but upon the utterances of the 
Blessed Spirit within, you shall infallibly be 
guided into all truth.” 

Do not understand me as confining myself 
to this class of reading, except when I had 
small leisure and wished to spend that little 
in such a way as would do me the greatest 
good. Of my further “ pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties” I may write hereafter, if 
this finds a place or answers any want. 


B.A. P. 
Sixth month, 1878. 





THAT men, whose interests in life are purely 
sensual, who live to have a good time, as they 


say, and who have no higher conception than_ 


this of the employment of the days that are 
passing, that such men should turn deafly 
away from the voice of the Lord, is not to be 
wondered at; for every word which He speaks 
to such is in warning, in rebuke and reproof. 
But does it not seem strange to you as honest 
men, that those who are hungry for growth, 
and who desire above all things an enlarge- 
ment of the capacities of the mind and soul, 
should turn away with deaf indifference from 
this voice, which wins them and which would 
inspire them ?—S. H. Tyng. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SARAH M. BARTRAM. 

At Darby, Pa.,, on the 18th of Fifth month, 1878, 
Sarah M., wife of T. Chalkley Bartram, in the 34th 
year of her age. 

When such are taken from our midst faces 
pale and hearts grow sick, feeling how many, 
less strong in spirit, leaned upon them. 

This dear life was so beautifully filling the 
measure of needs that her power for good was 
felt by all who came within her influence. 


Though quiet and retiring in her nature, her 
cheerful spirit gathered and scattered sun- 
shine through all the every-day duties of her 
household. 

The burdens of life were met with a beauti- 
ful Christian submission, while her sympa- 
thies for others were pure and deep, and she 
gave to all something of her lovely nature. 

As a wife and mother, there was a rare de- 
velopment of womanhood, unfolding traits of 
character which made her an example of 
patience, cheerfulness and self-denial. 

For nineteen years her friendship with the 
writer was of that pure and perfect kind 
which time or separation could not change— 
which permitted entire freedom of thought 
and action. She gave such unselfish love that 
the most sacred chambers of the heart could 
be opened before her without a fear of mis- 
judgment, and to have had her for a close 
friend was to know where to find strength 
and rest. She knew the holiness of silence ; 
every trust was safe in her keeping. Early 
in life her sweet, amiable disposition en- 
deared her to those with whom she mingled. 


During her childhood, some years were 
spent with her aunt Sarah, wife of Jacob 
Mott, at Tarrytown, N. Y. In their home 
she was like an own child, while the careful 
training received under their loving care de- 
veloped those Christian attributes which made 
her a noble woman. 

After her marriage she became a member 
of Darby Meeting, having always had a strong 
drawing towards Friends. Her loss there 
can only be estimated by those who felt that, 
although comparatively young in years, she 
and her husband were staffs upon which older 
heads and hearts were leaning. 

The query with many will be, “ Who can 
take her place?” while at home and with 
those dearest to her the vacuum is co great 
that only the Infinite Love can give strength 
toendure. May He comfort those who know 
their loss, and may each be as ready as she 
was when the summons came to give up all, 
even her two precious children, saying, “Thy 
wil], O Father, not mine be done,” showing 
how truly her pure spirit was ready for the 
crown of immortality, M.S 


rs 


THE WOODMAN AND THE SANDAL TREE, 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Beside a sandal-tree a woodman stood 

And swung the axe, and, as the strokes were laid 
Upon the fragrant trunk, the generous wood, 

With its own sweets, perfumed the cruel blade. 
Go, then, and do the like; a soul endued 

With light from heaven, a nature pure and great, 
Will place its highest bliss in doing good, 

And good for evil give, and love for hate. 
—St. Nicholas. 
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WE have heard persons pray and talk of 
prayer as if they thought its design was to 
change the mind and purpose of God. But 
He is in one mind, and who can turn Him? 
Men need changing, and true prayer brings 
the soul into harmony with God, “ Prayer 
is needed not to prepare God to bless us, but 
to prepare us to receive God’s blessing. In 
carrying to Him our want, we carry to Him 
an open heart; and not eveu Almighty grace 
can give help to the soul that is closed against 
the great Father’s loving help.” 





Selected. 
THE TRUE REST. 


Until we can get away from our own na- 
ture, away from our own mental and moral 
constitution, away from the laws of the Cre- 
ator written in our hearts, we cannot gain 
rest by merely flying from our circumstances, 
our providential lot and our appointed bur. 
dens and cares. We may change the place, 
but we shall keep the pain. If, instead, we 
should change our policy, that is, make 
amendments in our own habits, characters 
and internal carriage, then, indeed, the whole 
prospect would be improved. The idler can 
escape his ennui, not by changing the scene 
of his idleness, but by ceasing to be an idler. 
The man of business, involved in vast respon- 
sibilities, must moderate his ambition and his 
cupidity, not merely change his hours and 
habits, if he would sleep at night or eat his 
dinner without producing nightmare and the 
horrors. Let him not vainly think he can 
find relief by abandoning his calling and re- 
tiring from his sphere. That will only be 
toppling over from one extreme to another, 
and he will be just as immoderate in his feel- 
ings as before, only they will be of a different 
kind. If he was lately driven by the demon 
of speculation and excessive enterprise, he 
will now be ridden by the demon of avarice, 
and will live with the poor-house in his 
dreams, and perhaps will eventually destroy 
himself in disgust of life. 

There is, in fact, no rest in anything but 
wholesome action, no peace in anything but 
systematic employment and use of all our 
powers in the service of our race, which is 
the service of. our God. This truth is 
avouched equally by common sense and ob- 
servation, and by the precepts of our religion. 
The Gospel bids us redeem the time, employ 
our talents, exercise our affections, multiply 
our sympathies, and work ceaselessly in the 
vineyard of our Master. Our happiness must 
come from doing our duty, and our duty is to 
improve the time and the talents God has 
given us with the utmost zeal and to the 
greatest extent. 





It is this sentiment of duty which alone 


has power to calm and steady the mind and 
heart, while it keeps us both earnest and busy 


in the work of life. Filling the post assigned 
to us, contending with the obstacles and trou- 
bles that lie in our appointed way, flying be- | 
fore no foes and evading no obligations, that 


is the road to heaven and the way of imme- 


diate peace. 





THE DEADENING INFLUENCE OF FASHION. 
-—It is among the children of light employ- 
ment and unsettled life that we must look for 
stony-heartedness—not in the world of busi- 
ness; not among the poor, crushed to the 
earth by privations and sufferings. That 
hardens the character, but often leaves the 
heart soft. If you wish to know what hol- 
lownesa and heartlessness are, you must seek 
for them in the world of light, elegant, super- 
ficial fashion, where frivolity has turned the 
heart into a rock-bed of selfishness. Say what 
men will of heartlessness of trade, it is 
nothing compared with the heartles:ness of 
fashion. Say what they will of the atheism 
of science, it is nothing to the atheism of that 


round of pleasure in which the heart lives— 
dead while it lives—F. W. Robertson. 





THE WAR-WAVE OF CRIME. 
War undoubtedly acts as an incentive or 


stimulant to those sometimes dormant pro- 
pensities which find their expression in crime. 


M. Amueat has recently collected and ad- 


duced some additional evidence in proof of 
the familiar fact. 
distinctly traceable to war in some degree ac- 


The rise in crime which is 


companies, but more certainly follows a cam- 
paign. In small part, it is due to the mis- 
conduct of disbanded troops; but the greater 
element in causation is what, for want of a 
better term, we shall call the “ force of ex- 
ample.” It is not, however, a purely imita- 
tive propensity that incites men and women 
to reproduce in their own actions the crimes 
of others. The effect of any great breach of 
the law of order—such as that which occurs 
when a war rages or any sensational crime 
has been committed—is to disturb the minds 
of all who come withio its influence. The 
manner in which the disturbance shows itself 
will differ according to the previous state of 
the individual affected. Those persons who’ 
are sensitive will be appalled. Natures with 
a latent tendency to violence or vice, but 
which are held in check by the rhythmical 
order of social law, will, when the restraining 
influence is withdrawn, display their deeper 
bias. A very large part of the community is 
kept to normal social courses by the individual 
respect for or fear of the social law of order. 
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It needs but the disturbing force of war or | considerable distance from the point of its 


crime to weaken this compelling sense of dis- 
cipline and to let loose the natural passions. 
The faculty of “ imitation ’’ coming into play 
may determine the form in which the violent 
_ and vicious instinct will show itself, but it is 
the inhibitory effect of the original disturb- 
ance that constitutes the first stage in the in- 
crease of crime produced by war. The method 
of working is identical in the case of crime 
propagated in a community from a sensa- 
tional tragedy or offence of any description, 
which seems to be unaccountably reproduced 
by weak-minded or vicious imitators.— The 
neet. 





Why art thou full of anxious fear 
How thou shalt be sustained and fed? 
He who hath made and placed thee here 
Will give thee needful daily bread. 
Canst thou not trust His rich and bounteous hand 
Who feeds all living things on sea or land? 
Be thou content. 


He who doth teach the little birds 
To find their meat in field and wood, 
Who gives the countless flocks and herds, 
Each day, their needful drink and food, 
Thy hunger, too, will surely satisfy, 
And all thy wants in His good time supply. 
Be thou content. 
—Paul Gerhardt, 1670. 


—— <6 


LAST LETTER OF PROFESSOR HENRY. 


The following interesting letter to Joseph 
Patterson of this city was published by per- 
mission of the family of Professor Henry 
and appeared in the New York Tribune soon 
after his death. 

It was written early on the morning of 
April 12. The day was a warm one, and the 
writer did not feel able to revise the letter, as 
he always did everything that he wrote before 
mailing; but when he had finished writing 
he put the letter back into a drawer of his 
desk, fully intending to read it over and send 
it to Philadelphia at the first opportunity. 
The Academy met soon after this, and in 
preparing for its reception he forgot the let- 
ter, and then after the adjournment of that 
body, he did not have physical strength to 
complete the tusk. So the letter lay in the 
drawer precisely in the form in which it was 
indited until the day after Professor Henry’s 
death, when it was remembered by his family 
‘and brought out. 

After several allusions to personal family 
matters, the Professor says: We live in a 
universe of change; nothing remains the 
same from one moment till another, and each 
moment of recorded time has its separate 
history. We are carried on by the ever- 
changing events in the line of our destiny, 
and at the end of the year we are always at 


beginning. How short the space between the 
two cardinal points of an earthly career, the 
point of birth and that of death; and yet 
what a universe of wonders are presented to 
us in our rapid flight through this space. 
How small the wisdom obtained by a single 
life in its passage; and how small the known 
when compared with the unknown by the 
accumulation of the millions of lives through 
the art of printing in hundreds of years. 
How many questions press themselves 
upon us in these contemplations? Whence 
come we? Whither are we going? What is 
our final destiny? The object of our crea- 
tion? What mysteries of unfathomable 
depth environ us on every side; but after all 
our speculation and an attempt to grapple 
with the problem of the universe, the simplest 
conception which explains and connects the 
phenomena is that the existence of one spir- 
itual being, infinite in wisdom, in power, and 
all divine perfections, which exists always 
and everywhere; which has created us with 
intellectual faculties sufficient in some degree 
to comprehend His operations as they are de- 
veloped in nature by what is called “science.” 
This being is unchangeable, and, therefore, 
His operations are always in accordance with 
the same laws, the conditions being the same. 
Events that happened a thousand years ago, 
will happen again a thousand years to come, 
providing the condition of existence is the 
same. Indeed, a universe not governed by 
law would be a universe without the evidence 
of an intellectual director. In the scientific 
explanation of physical phenomena we as- 
sume the existence of a principle baving 
properties sufficient to produce the effects 
which we observe, and when the principle so 
assumed explains by logical deductions from 
it all the phenomena, we call it a theory; 
thus we have the theory of light, the theory 
of electricity, etc. There is no proof, how- 
ever, of the truth of these theories, except 
the explanation of the phenomena which 
they are invented to account for, This 
proof, however, is sufficient in any case in 
which every fact is fully explained, and can 
be predicted when the conditions are known. 
In accordance with this scientific view, on 
what evidence does the existence of a Creator 
rest? First, it is one of the truths best es- 
tablished by experience in my own mind that 
I have a thinking, willing principle within 
me, capable of intellectual activity and of 
moral feeling. Second, it is equally clear to 
me that you have a similar spiritual princi- 
ple within yourself, since when I ask you an 
intelligent question you give me an intel- 
lectual answer. Third, when I examine 
operations of nature I find everywhere 
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through them evidences of intejlectual ar- 
rangements, of contrivances to reach definite 
ends, precisely as I find in the operations of 
man; and hence I infer that these two classes 
of operations are results of similar intel- 
ligence. Again, in my{own mind I find ideas 
of right and wrong, or good and evil. These 
ideas then exist in the universe, and therefore 
form a basis of our ideas of a moral universe. 
Furthermore, the conceptions of good which 
are found among our ideas associated with 
evil, can be attributed only to a being of in- 
finite perfections like that which we denom- 
inate “God.” On the other hand, we are 
conscious of having stfch evil thoughts and 
tendencies that we cannot associate ourselves 
with a divine being, who is the director and 
the governor of all, or even call upon Him for 
mercy without the intercessions of one who 
may affiliate Himself with us.* 

I find, my dear Mr. Patterson, that I have 
drifted in a line of theological speculation, 
and without stopping to inquire whether what 
I have written be logical or orthodox, I have 
inflicted it upon you. Please excuse the in- 
trusion, and believe me as ever, truly yours, 

JosEPH HEnrRY. 





OBEDIENCE, 


O let Thy sacred will 
All Thy delight in me fulfill! 
Let me not think an action mine own way, 
But as Thy love shall sway, 
Resigning up the rudder to Thy skill. 


SS 


Lord, what is man to Thee, + 
That Thou shouldst minde a rotten tree ? 
Yet since Thou canst not choose but see my aetions, 
So great are Thy perfections, 
Thou mayst as well my actions guide, as see. 
—George Herbert. 





| BeneFits oF Harp Work.—The longer 
I live the more I do become satisfied that no- 
thing is so good for people who are in deep 
trouble as real hard work—work that not 
only occupies the hands but the brain; work 
on which one lavishes the best part of the 
heart. I know it requires a great deal of 
resolution to break away from the apathy of 
a deep sorrow or a heavy trouble, and reso- 
lutely put one’s hand to the new or the long 
disused plough; but the effort once made, if 
there is anything in the individual, he or she 
will never turn back. And after work, real 


*The Professor does not appear fully to under- 
stand that the ideas he finds in his own mind “ of 
right and wrong, good and evil,” and which he at- 
tributes to a being of infinite perfection, ‘‘ God,” 
must be from the spirit of God; and that it is this 
same spirit that makes “intercession for us with 
groanings that cannot be uttered.” Romans viii, 26. 

Perhaps, however, it is this Prof. H. alludes to 
as the “one who may affiliate himself with us.” 





work, work with the hands, head and heart 
—after this will come trust, and with trust 
will come peace. 
































_--— or 


To lend a good book, or to suggest one, is 
considered by Dr. Malin as “among the 
manifold means of usefulness.” This is one 
service which culture can render to ignorance 
and inexperience—help to circulate bright, 
clean, helpful reading. Centuries on centu- 
ries will be loaded with the fruits. 





USES OF SORROW. 


There are a thousand joyous things in life, 
Which pass unheeded in a life of joy, 

As thine hath been, till breezy sorrow comes 
To ruffle it; and daily duties, paid 

Hardly at first, at length will bring repose 


To the sad mind that studies to perform them. 
—Talfourd. 





VICTOR EMANUEL. 


When the conflict between Church and 
State in Piedmont was at its height, a depu- 
tation of noble ladies from Chambery waited 
on the king, imploring him to revoke the de- 
cree by which the nuns of the Sacred Heart 
were expelled from their city. They saw no 
prospect—such was the declaration made by 
them to the king—of having their daughters 
properly educated, if the pious sisterhood 
should be removed. The king heard them 
very attentively, and at the close of their ap- 
peal most courteously replied: “I believe 
you are mistaken. I know that there are at 
this moment in the town of Chambery many 
ladies much better qualified to educate 
your children than the Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart.” The ladies looked surprised, ex- 
changed inquiring glances with each other, 
until at last one of them, addressing the king, 
begged him to point out the pious teachers of 
whose existence they were ignorant. “The 
pious teachers,” replied the king bowing more 
courteously than before, “are yourselves ; 
your daughters can have no persons better 
qualified to superintend their education than 
their own mothers.” The ladies of Chambery 
offered no further remarks, but left the royal 
presence-chamber in silence. 





“We are fascinated by the fountain of 
water, admiring the crystal jet as it pushes 
up toward the skies, flashing in the sunlight; 
but it is the turning-point which makes the 
culmination of the beauty. It is when the 
column bends over, begins to fall, and fall- 
ing, disperses itself in drops of dew, clothing 
every blade of grass with diamonds, that the 
fountain becomes truly beautiful.” Thus 
beautifully does O. B. Frothingham illustrate 
the beneficence of the “ Perfect Life.” 
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PyTHAGORAS, being earnestly entreated by 
the Crotonian senators for his advice in rela- 
tion to the affairs of their government, laid 
down as one of the maxims, “ Let no man at- 
test God by an oath, though in courts of 
judicature ; but accustom himself so to speak 
that he may be credited without an oath.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 15, 1878. 





WE call attention to an advertisement for 
Indian Agent for the Otoe Indian Agency, 
and also Teacher of Industry and Matron. 





THE “REFRESHMENT Room.’—As we 
have furnished our readers with very full ac- 
counts of the late Yearly Meeting held in our 
city, and of the various Society interests con- 
sidered at that time, we have thought it 
would not be out of place to give an abridged 
statement of the Report of the Refreshment 
Committee, as presented to the three Monthly 
Meetings of Philadelphia, at their last busi- 
ness session. 

By this report it appears that 3,114 meals 
were furnished at a cost of $391.10; of this 
amount something over $50 were volun- 
tarily contributed, the remainder was paid 
pro rata from the treasury of each Monthly 
Meeting. Some donations of articles of pro- 
duce were received, which are not included 
in the above estimate. 

There was a considerable falling off, from 
the record of last year, in the number of 
meals furnished. In the report for 1877 we 
find 3,864 meals recorded, at a cost of $886.70. 
This includes the fitting up of the rooms in 
the new building, for the purposes of the com- 
mittee, the bills for which amounted to 
$381.42, leaving the actual cost for refresh- 
ments $505.48. 


Women’s Hospitat Trarninc ScHoon 
FOR NursE3.—One of the most important 
and valuable of the educational enterprises 
of the present day is the institution of train- 
ing schools for nurses, where capable and 
energetic women with the needful qualities of 
mind and heart to fit them for the work, may 
be prepared, by scientific instruction and 
practice, for this delicate and responsible 
office. 


Gentle and intelligent care, by a person 
whose knowledge of the requisites of the 
profession is only second to that of a physi- 
cian, and who is quite unencumbered with 
household and family duties, must greatly 
increase the chances of recovery in most 
cases of illness in private families. But who 
can estimate the blessing that such scientific 
nursing will be in the various hospitals of 
our city where the homeless are brought for 


treatment? . 
The superstitions, the untidy devices and 


the obstinate prejudicts of the typical nurse . 


of the past generation have often baffled the 
wisdom of the physician; but now we may 
hope for better things in consequence of the 
better light which this training school will be 


the means of diffusing. 
Among the points which claim the atten- 


tion of the nurse-pupils, and in which they 
are instructed, are the application of band- 
ages, making the bed and changing linen 
with the least possible disturbance of the suf- 
ferer, the prevention aud care of bed sores, 
frictions, various applications, bathing, care 
of infants, noting of pulse, temperature and 
respiration, ventilation and the use of disin- 
fectants, methods of stopping hemorrhages, 
intelligent observations on general conditions, 
and €he effects of medicine and diet, and the 


preparation of food. 
The direct good which will be effected by 


truly scientific nursing is not so great, we be- 
lieve, as the more remote results which must 
follow from the inevitable difiusion of more 
rational and more scientific ideas of the care 
of the sick among the people generally. 

The first endowment of the Training School 
for Nurses of the Women’s Hospital of Phila- 
delphia was made in 1872, by Dr. R. J. Dodd, 
of Montgomery county, Pa., in the name of 
his deceased wife, Hannah Matilda Dodd, 
and this donation was followed by further 
endowments by Joseph Jeanes and Deborah 
F. Wharton, for the establishment of a higher 
standard of education for the pupils. The 
Guardians of the City Hospital have assigned 
four wards, with fifty beds, for the practical 
instruction of the students, and a number of 
the graduates are now filling important and 
responsible positions as head nurses in hospi- 
tals in various parts of the country. 


s 
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In their last annual report, the committee 
states that : e 


“So great is the demand upon us for paid 
nurses that the Training School has but sel- 
dom the opportunity to send nurses to the 
sick poor, in the out practice of the hospital. 
When it has been done, however, the result 
has been eo gratifying that the committee de- 
sire to call special attention to this field of 
work, 

“In addressing ourselves to the applicants 
for admission to our school, we would remind 
the candidates that something more than 
health and strength are required as qualifica- 
tions for nurse-pupils. The nurse must love 
her profession. If she adopts it merely as a 
means of livelihood, her interest in it may 
soon lose itself, in the peculiar tests of her 
temper and courage, of her patience and her 
fidelity. She needs to carry into her work 
the same enthusiasm and devotion to purpose 
that the physician brings to his.” 


Intelligence and refinement are most essen- 
tial requisites for this field of labor, and 
those who may be looking towards some 
special life-work as a profession, should re- 
member that in this new and noble vocation 
the demand far exceeds the supply, and that 
here there is ample opportunity for intelli- 
gence and refinement to gain distinction. 








DIED. 


BROOKE.—On the 9th of Sixth month, 1878, 
at Norristown, Pa., Rebecca Brooke, aged 82 years. 

COMBS.—On the 28th of Fourth month, 1878, in 
North Crosswicks, Mercer co., N. J., Ezekiel Combs, 
in the 74th year of his age. 

The amiable disposition, conciliatory manners 
and strict and uncompromising bonesty of this esti- 
mable man made his example to society valuable, 
and his loss to the community truly great. 

M. L. W 

HANCOCK.—On the 5th of Sixth month, 1878, 
in West Philadelphia, Joseph L. Hancock, in his 
73d year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends held at Green Street. 

HAINES.—On the lst of Sixth month, 1878, at 
his home in West Goshen, Chester county, Pa., 
Garrett Haines, in his 56th year; a men:ber of Go- 
shen Monthly Meeting. 


THOMAS.—On the 6th of Sixth mosth, 1878, 
at his home in West Goshen, Emmor Thomas, in 
his 78th year; a member of Goshen Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

THOMAS.—On Second-day morning, the 10th of 
Sixth month, 1878, at her late residence, Moores- 
town, N. J., Ann W., daughter of the late Joseph 
and Rachel Thomas, formerly of Philadelphia, in 
her 78th year. 


VALENTINE.—On the 27th of Fourth month, 
1878, at his residence, in Brooklyn, N. Y., Stephen 
Valentine, in the 82d year of his age; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of New York. 


Throughout a long and active life he maintained 
an unblemished character, faithfully discharging 
his various duties as head of his family, as a mer- 
chant and as a conscientious memer of our Reli- 
gious Society. In the social circle and among his 
business acquaintances, kindness and benevolence 
united with a cheerful disposition, won for him the 
love and esteem of all who knew him. He was 
earnest and diligent in attending meetings and in 
encouraging his family and others to the perform- 
ance of this important duty. During his illness he 
manifested entire resignation to the will of his 
Heavenly Father, and when the final summons came 
quietly passed to his eternal rest. 








GLIMPSES OF CHESTER AND NORTH WALES. 


A Friend furnishes us for publication some 
passages from a private letter from a traveler 
in the British Isles. She writes: 

Arriving at Liverpool after a comfortable 
voyage, immediately on getting through the 
Custom House, we took the ferry boat for 
Birkenhead, immediately opposite Liverpool, 
on the south side of the Mersey, and by noon 
reached Chester.* Here, with some of our 
late fellow passengers, we took a drive to view 
from without the timber-fronted houses and 
the leading curiosities of Chester, most of 
which are known to you from books. 

After the drive we walked into the courts 
and alleys to see how the people lived. It 
was Saturday P. M., and alas! the intem- 
perance of the people was but too apparent. 
Anxious wives in the open street were be- 
seeching their husbands to come home, and 
sometimes women were endeavoring to be- 
guile their fellow-women from going into the 
licensed houses which there abound. The poor 
wives knew that drinking means misery, and 
probably personal violence. But it is useless 
to descant on a theme so depressing. Rather 
would I tell you of this quaint and ancient 
city, with its Roman altars and columns, and 
its preserved wall with its walk— the prom- 
enade of the city. 

The Cathedral I studied with interest and 
am more than ever confounded with the dis- 
agreeable mingling of Norman early and 
late English Gothic. 

We worshipped in the choir—with its fine 
carvings of oak—and afterwards examined 
the quaint figures under each stall. The 
Chapter House has a modern window, which 
tells the history of the Chester Cathedral, be- 
ginning with the Saxon saint Werburgh, the 
Norman conquerors, William the Conqueror’s 
nephew Lupus, and the dissolving of the 
Benedictine Monastery by Henry VIII, who 
is twice pictured on the window. 

*This is an ancient Episcopal city and river port 
of England, containing a population of near 30,000. 
It stands upon a rocky elevation on the River Dee, and 
is in great part enclosed by ancient and massive 
walls, which form an oblong quadrangle, sur- 
mounted by a public walk two miles in length. 
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According to tradition a temple dedicated 
to Apollo stood here in the days of Roman 
dominion, ang this temple supplanted a still 
older fane of the Druids. It is accounted a 
historical fact that Walpherus, King of the 
Mercians, who reigned in the seventh century, 
and his Queen Ermenilde, perceiving the de- 
sire of their daughter, St. Werburg, for a re- 
ligious life, built an abbey at Chester for her 
and such other pious ladies as might prefer 
conventual life. The abbey was dedicated to 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and St. Werburgh was 
first prioress. : 

Hugh Lupus, nephew and favorite of the 
Conqueror, having lived an evil life, sought 
to atone for his manifold sins againat God and 
man by erecting here a larger and more 
splendid edifice, and founding a Monastery of 

enedictines. He endowed it at his death 
with great wealth from his immense pos- 
sessions. It was rebuilt during the middle 
ages, and completed in its present form, after 
200 years’ slow progress, in 1492. Only 50 
years later came the blast of the Reformation, 
and the vast wealth of the Monastery was dis- 
tributed among the favorites of Henry VIII. 

It was my pleasure to hear Dean Howson 
read the gospel, and on meeting him after 
service in the nave, I approached him and 
returned my thanks for the pleasure he had 

iven me by his Life of the Apostle Paul. 
is face is genial, and after a few moments’ 
conversation, he shook hands gratified that I 
had proved his book in Athens (where he also 
had known Dr. Hill). 

The Verger had informed us that Dr. How- 
son had expressed himself so favorably and 
admiringly of the United States as to excite 
jealousy in the minds of some who attended 
his lectures, His name now is identified 
with the restoration of the Cathedral. 

On Monday we rode to Eaton Hall, the 
new Gothic residence of the Marquis of 
Westminster, the great peer and landholder 
of Chester. The house was in repair and we 
could not enter, but were shown through hot 
houses and gardens and drove in the Park. 

Leaving Chester in a storm we traveled by 
rail to Conway,* and waited at an inn 24 
hours till the sun appeared and enabled us to 
or the ruined castle, Much taste has been 
displayed in conforming the public buildings 
to the style of the castle—notably the great 
arches leading to the railway station and the 


*Conway is a seaport town of North Wales, on 
the estuary of the Conway river, which is here 
crossed by a tubular suspension bridge 327 feet 
long. It occupies a steep slope and is enclose] by 
embattled walls, with towers and gateways still in 
good repair. The castle was built by Edward I on 
&@ precipitous rock above the river, is one of the 


grandest feudal fortresses remaining in Great 
Britain. 












towers of the tubular and suspension bridges. 
Conway is soon segn, and we should have re- 
mained but two hours had the weather been 
clear. 
famed, and we arranged a carriage drive, for 
we are too early (the first part of Fifth 
month) to avail ourselves of the public 
conveyances which take travelers through 
the lovely mountain passes. 
riages are much more expensive, 
lay up the Conway river, across to Llanberris, 
and so to Caernarvon,* to visit the castle, sim- 
ilar to that of Conway, though not so pictur- 
esque in its ruins, and thence by rail to Ban- 
gor,t} where we expected letters. 


The scenery of North Wales is justly 


Private car- * 
Our course 


Then again came the rain, and now we sit 


writing by a bright fire within, while the 
grass, the flower beds and the foliage fresh- 
ened by the rain are in the foreground. The 


waters of the Menai straits and the bordering 
mountains bound the horizon, and the sun is 
now struggling with the clouds for mastery, 


and it seems as if the sun would have it. We 
are in the garden grounds of Lord Penryn, 


whose castle is quite near but concealed at this 
point by some trees. Very lonely as well as 
lovely is it here before the season, in this iso- 
lated English mode of living. A family estate 
isadvertised,and the estate purchaser furnishes 
(so far as I know) our sole co-partner in this 
hotel. He is a baronet—Sir Richard Brook 
—coming to look at the property and the 
neighborhood. We have a little coffee-room 
conversation, and this morning we recognized 
each other without speaking, of course, at 
the Bangor Cathedral. 

Bishop Campbell, of Scotch origin, 
preached a clear, short sermon on practical 
religion. His English is of the best. 

If you were here, I suppose you would 
spend an hour or two in a piece of woodland 
quite near, but I am yet too lazy to battle 
with the wet ground, for with exquisite 
clouds and mountains and intervals of bright 
sunshine, there do come frequent and sudden 
showers, making the ground very damp. 
Walking near the woods, the most conspic- 
uous plant in flower is the purple hyacinth 
(very fragrant); the meadows abound with 
an ox-eye daisy, very small and very beauti- 
fully tinted with pink and rose color, Then 
there are plenty of buttercups and other 
flowers which I do not know. 


*Caernarvon is a walled town with the magnificent 
castle built by order of Edward l. The castle and 
yard are about one mile in circuit, and in its “ eagle 
tower,” Edward II, the first Anglo-Norman Prince 
of Wales, was born. Near it is the site of the 
Roman Station Segontium. 


+Bangor, a seaport and cathedral town, 9 miles 
northeast of Caernarvon. The cathedral, an embat- 
tled, cruc form structure, is supposed to date from 
A. D. 525. 
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We find the continued dampness rather 
dispiriting. It is too damp to sit in these 
great stone houses, of which the walls are 
four feet thick, and too damp to sit in the 
lovely grounds, and I do like to live out of- 
doors where there are seats and music and 
lively folks, as one can do in Switzerland, in 
Germany and in France. 

The great material interest of this neigh- 
borhood is slate! slate! slate! Lord Penryn 
makes jhis fences of slate slabs wired to- 
gether, and large numbers of boats lie at the 
long wharf ready to load up their slaty car- 

oes. 
° Now, as regards wars and rumors of wars. 
Reserves and militia met us at Liverpool, and 
at Chester, and at Caernarvon, out for exer- 
cise and for drill. There seems much of a 
peace spirit, and protests are signed by wor- 
thy names in church and state, and are 
posted in various places for signatures, to 
come into Parliament as petitions. I hope, 


therefore, all may end in talk. ©. A.B, 
Fifth month 11th, 1878. 





WHAT IS TEMPERANCE? 


Every person draws his own line between 
temperance and intemperance. The advo- 
cate of entire abstinence considers the man 
who has taken a single glass as having passed 
the dividing line. Those who think they 
have command enough over their appetite to 
partake in moderation still differ as to what 
moderation means. The phrase “ worse for 
drink ”’ has various interpretations. A recent 
speaker, who took his stand on “ moderation,” 
not insisting on total abstinence, and still not 
disputing the prudence in many cases of let- 
ting the whole family of stimulants alone, 
gives in strong words what he considers 
“‘ worse for drink” really to mean. It is said, 
he remarked, that no man ia “ werse for 
drink” who is not drunk. That is a wrong 
inference. That man is worse for drink if he 
has taken even a small quantity, if that quan- 
tity puts him in the condition when his head 
is hot, cheeks flushed, pulse quickened, and 
whose brief, brisk excitement is due to the 
stimulants he has taken. It may be that no 
jury in the land would find him to be intoxi- 
cated, but he is the worse for drink for all 
that. The man whose perceptions of right 
and wrong are confused after drinking never 
so little; who admits a temptation which under 
other circumstances he would have repelled ; 
who maintains an argument with a heat 
and violence which he would have thought 
ridiculous in other persons; who has lost that 
calm and cool discrimination which at other 
times he prided himself on possessing, that 
man is the worse for drink. 


Tried by such a standard, it would be hard 
to say who is the better for drink. The total 
abstinence argument and the plea for moder- 
ation run very much in the same groove. If 
the glass produce no effect, it might as well 
be filled with water, and if it cause any ex- 
citement water would be better. Of one 
thing the young man may be sure. His na- 
tive and normal forces should require no 
other stimulus than the knowledge of what 
he has to do, and the desire to accomplish it. 
If his powers are languid, and if he confesses 
that he needs artificial stimulants, he is al- 
ready on the wrong side of the line. For the 
habit of applying ‘‘ hot and rebellious liquors 
to his blood” must already have been formed 
before the desire even for moderate indulg- 
ence would make to his mind “ the wrong ap- 
pear the better reason.” The stimulus of 
generous food and the ordinary beverages of 
the breakfast and tea tables are enough for 
any young person in good health. He who 
desires anything beyond these, however tem- 
perate he may be in his daily indalgence, 
is already in the very habit, “worse for 
drink.” He has enervated his natural 
strength by a foreign and factitious aid, and 
has entailed upon himself an apparent neces- 
sity to which his better judgment may yield 
till the power of resistance is lost. And when 
a young man discovers that certain hours in 
the day suggest “hour-glasses,” he must re- 
fuse to obey the time-keeper in his throat un- 
til it ceases to mark any special set of hours 
as devoted to strong drink, or as “drier” 
than the average of all the others.— Public 
Ledger. 


A GOOD WORD FOR ROMPING GIRLS. 


Most women have a dread of them. Moth- 
ers would rather their little daughters were 
called anything else than romps. They say 
to them, “Be very quiet, now, my dears; 
don’t run or jump, and be little ladies.” As 
if a healthy child could be still; as if it 
could take time to walk, or step over what 
came in its way; as if it could fold its hands 
in its lap, when its little heart is so brimful 
of tickle. It is absurd and wrong, because 
it is unnatural. Children, girls as well as 
boys, need exercise; indeed, they must have 
it, to be kept in a healthy condition, They 
need it to expand their chests, strengthen 
their muscles, tone their nerves, develop 
themselves generally. 

And this exercise must be out of doors, too. 
It is not enough to have calisthenics in the 
nursery or parlor. They need to be out in 
the sunshine, out in the wind, out in the 
grass, out in the woods, out of-doors some- 
where, if it be no bigger than the common or 
park, Suppose they do tan their pretty faces. 
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Better be brown as a berry, and have the 
pulse quick and strong, than white as a lily 
and complain of cold feet and headache. 
Suppose they do tear their clothes; suppose 
they do wear out their shoes; it don’t try a 
mother’s patience and strength half so much 
to watch and mend as it does to watch night 
after night a querulous sick child, and it 
don’t drain a father’s pocket-book half as 
= to buy shoes as it does to pay doctors’ 
ills. 

Indeed, we don’t believe there is a prettier 

icture in all the wide world than that of a 
ittle girl balancing herself on the topmost 
rail of an old zig-zag fence, her bonnet on 
one arm and a basket of blackberries on the 
other, her curls streaming out in the wind or 
rippling over her flushed cheeks, her apron 
half torn from her waist and dangling to her 
feet, her fingers stained with the berries she 
had picked ‘and her lips with those she had 
eaten. Mother, mother, don’t scold that lit- 
tle creature when she comes and puts her 
basket on the table and looks ruefully at the 
rent in the new gingham apron, and at the 
little bare toes sticking out of the last pair of 
shoes. Wash off her hot face and soiled 
hands, and give her a bowl of cool milk and 
light bread, and when she has eaten her fill 
and got rested, make her sit down beside you 
and tell what she has seen off in those mead- 
ows and woods. 

Her heart will be full of beautiful things 
—the sound of the wind, the fall of the 
leaves, the music of the wild birds and the 
laugh of wild flowers, the rippling of streams 
and the color of pebbles, the shade of the 
clouds and the hue of the sunbeams—all 
those will have woven their spell over her 
innocent thoughts, and made her a poet in 
feeling, if not in expression. 

No, mothers, don’t nurse up your little 
girls like house-plants, The daughters of this 
generation are to be the mothers of the next, 
and if you would have them healthy in body 
and gentle in temper, free from nervous affec- 
tions, fidgets and blues; if you would fit 
them for life—its joys, its cares and its trials 
—let them have a good romp every day 
while they are growing. It is nature’s own 
specific, and, if taken in season, warranted 
to cure ails of the girl and the woman.— 
Brooklyn Monthly. 





Do not expect in health to have all the 
feelings which belong to the last hours; we 
cannot practise the resignation, nor experience 
the comforts which only come when they are 
needed. God will see to it that His children 
are supported in that new, strange hour. 
With the experience will come the revelation. 





From the American Naturalist. 
THE PRAIRIE DOG, OWL AND RATTLESNAKE, 
BY S. W. WILLISTON. 

Very singular and amusing stories have 
been, and still are, accepted by many, of the 
amicable relationship existing between the 
prairie dog, burrowing owl and rattlesnake. 
It is not within the province of the present 
article to repeat them, for they are familiar 
to every school boy. Many of their habits, 
however, are yet little understood, and I shall 
endeavor to give the results of several years’ 
observation on the plains and in the moun- 
tains, 

The prairie dog (Cynomys ludovicianus) is 


widely extended through nearly all the . 


Rocky Mountain region of the United 
States, and seems to thrive equally well in 
the bleak regions of the Upper Yellowstone, 
or in the fervid tableau of Central Mexico. 
In the rich, fertile lands of Central Kansas 
they sometimes become disagreeable nui- 
sances to the farmers, making sad havoc 
among the fields of growing grain. In the 
dry, scorched deserts of Southern Colorado I 
have seen the villages where one would al- 
most suppose the simplest forms of animal 
life were incapable of being supported. In 
the cold, bleak Laramie plains, where but 
little vegetation save the sage brush can 
exist, and where for more than six months in 
the year they seldom dare expose themselves 
to the bitter winds, they thrive in countless 
numbers. They are, however, provident lit- 
tle fellows, and literally make hay while the 
sun shines! Late in the summer one will 
frequently meet burrows, around the entrance 
of which, for some distance, the grass has 
been neatly mown, and left to cure. Were 
he to visit any of them a day or two later, 
he would find the hay all cleanly removed. 
In a few instances I have surprised the in- 
habitants carrying the nicely-preserved hay 
into their dwellings. As their food consists, 
almost exclusively, of grass and succulent 
stems, I doubt not that they thus provide 
food, as well as bedding, for the sometimes 
long and rigorous winters they have to en- 
dure. But notwithstanding their prudent, 
squirrel-like habits they emerze in the spring 
much less plump, with the surplus of fat ac- 
quired by autumn well nigh exhausted. 

They prefer for their villages gently slop- 
ing lands skirting the valleys, but are often 
found in the tops of the highest divides, and 
far down near the streams, though always 
avoiding rocky, marshy, or even moist 
grounds. The villages rarely cover many 
hundreds of acres, and are even miles in cir- 
cumference, but more usually number from a 
score to a hundred or two burrows. 

Whole villages will, not infrequently, be 
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deserted, and left to the peaceful possession 
The cause of such 


of the owls and snakes. 
nomadic habits is not clearly seen. 


It requires a considerable courage to trace 
out one of their burrows. They descend 
sinuously to considerable 
depths, and frequently, if not usually, I he- 
lieve, have more than one opening. The 
entrance is always protected by a circular 
mound, and after a severe rain, or when 
otherwise damaged, the busy little inhabi- 
tants carefully repair it, throwing the dirt up 
with their hind feet till water is securely 
Their holes are rarely seen 
in situations where any but the severest 
freshets would overflow. But once have I 
known their villages to be extensively inun- 
dated, and, as in that instance, the camp was 
washed away, and all the members of our 
party given a very cold midnight bath, they 
were certainly excusable for lack of fore- 
The instinct that teaches them of 
such danger is not strange when we recollect 
that animals of lower intelligence, as the 
brown thrush and wild goose, will depart 
from their usual habits and build nests beyond 


obliquely and 


guarded against. 


sight ! 


reach of the constantly recurring freshets. 


During all warm, pleasant days the vil- 
Never 
strolling beyond immediate reach of their re- 
treats, they have few enemies to fear besides 
They are clumsy in movement, 
like a young pup, and, when rarely surprised 
at a distance from their burrows, may be 
caught without much difficulty. They are 
quite social among themselves, and when noi 


lages are scenes of busy activity, 


the snakes. 


engaged in hunting food, make frequent calls 
upon their neighbors, to discuss, probably, 
the affairs of their quiet commonwealth. 

At the firet approach of an intruder a 
general scampering takes place throughout 
the village with warning cries; upon reach- 
ing their mounds they sii perfectly erect, like 
so many sentinels, curious to know the cause 
of all the commotion. Upon nearer ap- 
proach they sit more closely in the entrances, 
and threaten most vehemently, throwing up 
their tails in a very comical manner with 
each energetic bark, their noisy chatterings 
mingled with liquid gurgling tones, Not in- 
frequently they will allow one to approach 
within a rod or two, growing still more vocifer- 
ousin their scoldings, and occasionally making 
very amusing little dashes, as if to overawe 
the intruder. In a twinkling they disappear 
and continue their gurgling remonstrances a 
few feet below the entrance. It is very hard 
to obtain specimens by shooting, for no mat- 


ter how badly wounded, they elude their 


would be captor, instinctively—one might 
say, automatically, for I have seen them es- 
cape beyond reach after the rifle had spat- 





tered their brains over the mounds! A readier 
way to obtain them is by inverting a barrel 
or high box half filled with sand over an 
entrance. They will find their way to the 
surface of the sand, but cannot return, and 
are thus securely caged. 

A dog, or other small animal dying in the 
burrow, is allowed to remain, and it is rare 
that a mound, not freshly made, will not show 
skeletons of one or more. 

I have noticed the young, most frequently 
in May, less so in August or early Septem- 


ber, in litters of from four to six or seven, 


playing about the entrances, They are not 
far behind the adult in their noisy chatter, 
but less timorous, remaining last on the sur- 
face, aud responding to their parents’ gurgling 
below, as if much the wiser. 

The prairie dog readily becomes accus- 
tomed to the haunts of man, their villages 
sometimes being scattered through the vut- 
skirts of thriving towns. Though easily 
tamed to feed from one’s hand, they resent 
caresses, enforcing their scoldings with ready 
use of their sharp incisors. In a little town 
in Western Kansas, a pair of tame ones, 
after frequent changes, took up their abode 
in a large, open lot, where they were very 
noisy in their protestations against intrusion, 
especially of the school children and dogs. 
A young lady teacher, in passing by, incurred 
their highest resentment. They would fol- 
low her closely, often to the school house 
door, a distance of several hundred yards, 
chattering noisily, and making furious angry 
dashes at her, till she was compelled to 
choose another path. In three years they 
had propagated to a very considerable little 


colony, with several dozen burrows. 
(Concluded in next number.) 





ProressoR Henry, when a boy, was an 
inveterate novel reader, until at sixteen an 
English book of scientific lectures happened 
to fall into his hands. He was so interested 
in it that the owner presented it to him, and 
he kept it ever afterwards among his treas- 
ures. On the fly-leaf is this paragraph, writ- 
ten by him in 1837: “This book, although 
by no means a profound work, has, under 
Providence, exerted a remarkable influence 
on my life. It accidentally fell into my 
hands when I was about 16 years old, and 
was the first book, with the exception of 
works of fiction, that I ever read with atten- 
tion. It opened to mea new world of thought 
and enjoyment, invested things before almost 
unnoticed with the highest interest, fixed my 
mind on the study of nature, and caused me 
to resolve at the time of reading it that I 
would devote my life to the acquisition of 
knowledge. JosEPH Henry.” 
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THE PHYSICAL EFFORT OF THOUGHT. 


An interesting paper was read at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Society on “ Experi- 
mental Researches on the Temperature of the 
Head,” in which the writer, Dr. Lombard, 
showed that mental activity will at once raise 
the temperature of the head, and that merely 
to excite the attention has the same effect in 
a leas degree. This is a curious result, as ap- 
pearing to show that anything of the nature 
of volition involves a waste of nerve-tissue, 
which is not involved in involuntary percep- 
tion and observation. There is_no difference, 
we believe, between the temperature of the 
sleeping body and that of the waking body, 
or between that of the waking body and of 
the head, so long as no act of effort is in- 
volved. But if even the least intellectual 
effort raises the temperature of the head above 
that which it reaches in amused and idle ob- 
servation, it would seem to show that there is 
a waste involved in volition which belongs to 
no so-called “ automatic” action of the mind. 
And that is itself a fact of no slight signifi- 
cance.—London Spectator. 





HE HAS COME, IS COMING, AND WILL COME. 
BY M. J. SAVAGE. 


I. 
When will He come? 
The ancient Hindoo races say 
That when the nation falls away 
Help will shine out like a star; 

That when some giant, demon, devil, 

The people overwhelms in evil, 

Then comes Vishnu’s Avatar. 
Nine times already has he come to earth, 
‘Ten times—and then the perfect world has birth. 


Il. 


When will He come? 
A captive nation dwells upon 
The river banks of Babylon ; 
What is the word they speak ? 
The prophet’s eye looks down the years 
And kindles as the sight appears— 
“Messiah, him ye seek! 
Lo! the Lord’s anointed comes! and then 
Shall dwell the heavenly kingdom among men !” 


Ill. 


When will He come? 
The Christian answers, ‘‘ Long ago 
The King was born in manger low. 
Him wicked men have elain. 
And now we wait with longing eye, 
And fix our look upon the sky; 
For He will come again. 
We pray and watch since He has gone away ; 
For when He comes He'll bring the perfect day.” 


Iv. 


When will He come? 
This is the old world’s weary cry. 
Is man forgotten in the sky ? 
How long, OU Lord, how long! 
Hunger, disease and tears and pain 
We plead against, and plead in vain— 


The weak against the strong. 
The fathers wait and hope, then fall asleep ; 
And still its death-strewn way the world doth keer. 
v. 
When will He come? 
Say not that He will never come; 
Say not the piteous heavens are dumb; 
Deaf have ye been, and blind. 
He will not come through opening sky; 
Ye shall not hear a victor’s cry, 
Nor chariot on the wind. 
From mythic dreams and idle visions wake ! 
Your fancies falsify the word God spake. 
VI. 
When will He come ? 
‘Lo, here! Lo, there!” the foolish shout, 
And think that God will come without. 
But ever has it been, 
In spite of fabled tales that tell 
Of magic and of miracle, 
That He has come within. 
Only through man, and man alone, 
Does God build up His righteous throne. 


Vil. 


When will He come? 
In times and places manifold 
He has been coming from of old ; 
God in the leading men. 
When man broke loose from bestial bands, 
First stood upright and used his hands, 
The heavenly light broke then. 
When fire was kindled first upon the earth, 
Then God in man knew still a higher birth. 


VIll. 


When will He come ? 
When iron first was hammered out ; > 
When far shores heard the seaman’s shout ; 
When letters first were known ; 
When separate tribes to nations grew; 
When men their brotherhood first knew; 
When law first reached the throne; 
Each separate upward step that man has trod 
Has been a coming of the living God. 


IX. 


When will He come? 
While you are looking far away, 
His tireless feet are nigh to-day. 
Each true word is His voice, 
All honest work, all noble trust, 
Each deed that lifts man from the dust, 
Each pure and manly choice, 
Each upward stair man’s toil-worn feet do climb, 
Is just another birth of God sublime. 


x 


When will He come? 
He’ll come to-morrow if you will ; 
But cease your idle sitting still. . 
Yes, He will come to-day. Xj 
He will not come in clouds, but through 
Your doing all that you can do 
To help the right ulway. 
Do honest work, and to the truth be true, 
And God already has appeared in you. 





Two things are to be remembered in all 
our efforts to improve the condition of the 
world. First, that we can only do a very 
aot second, that it is important to do that 
ittle. 
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From the Christian Register, 


HYMNS OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


Among the literary treasures which the 
new scholarship is bringing to light from the 
stone records of the East, there are many re- 
markable religious utterances which indicate 
a much nearer approach to monotheism 
among the old-time peoples than has been 


commonly suspected. 


Some of your readers may be interested to 
see some Egyptian hymnsof profound religious 
quality, which date from the nineteenth dy- 
nasty, about the fourteenth century B.C.—the 
They are 
taken, in part, from “ Records of the Past,” 


century of the exodus of Israel. 


edited by Dr. Samuel Birch. 


The first is a hymn to Amen Ra, which 
means, as the Orientalists tell us, the invisible 
I only give a few of its choicest 


Creator. 
verses : 


‘¢ Praise to Amen Ra— 

The good God beloved— 

Giving life to all animated things, to all fair cattle— 
Lord of truth, Father of the gods, 

Maker of men, Creator of beasts, 


Maker of things below and above, enlightener of 


the earth ! 
Who stretches forth His arms at His pleasure, 
Consuming His enemies with flame; 
Whose eye subdues the wicked: 
Listening to the poor who is in distress, 
Gentle of heart when one cries unto Him— 


Lord . mercy most loving, at whose coming men 
ive! 

Thy love is over the Southern heaven; 

Thy heart is not unmindful of the Northern heaven ; 

Thy goodness conquers all hearts ; 

Thy love subdues all hands; 

The one Maker of existences. 


Maker of the grass for the cattle, 

Fruitful trees for men ; 

Causing the fish to live in the river, 

Feeding the bird that flies, 

Providing food for the rats in their holes. 

The spirits thou hast created exalt thee, 
Rejoicing before the feet of their Begetter. 

We worship Thy Spirit, who alone hast made us! 


We give to Thee praises, on account of Thy mercy 
to us!” 


Another hymn to the same God expresses 
the prayerful spirit of trust and humility— 


“Come to me, O thou sun! 

Thou art He that giveth help; 

There is no help without Thee except Thou givest it. 
Let my desires be fulfilled; let my heart be joyful— 
My inmost heart in gladness. 


Hear my vows, my humble supplications every day, 
My adorations by night! 


Reproach me not with my many sins! 

I am a youth weak of body; 

I am a man without heart: 

Anxiety comes upon me as an ox upon grass.” 


The hymn to the Nile, a poem noteworthy 


in the original for its metrical structure, is 
not less striking for its ascent from the pre- 


liminary invocation to the fertilizing stream, 
to the worship of the invisible One— 


“He is not graven in marble; He is not beheld; 

He is not adored in sanctuaries; His abode is not 
known. 

There is no building that can contain Him. 

Every eye is satisfied with Him: 

He careth for the abundance of his blessings.” 

























SrrRaANGE Revnion.—Twenty years ago a 
colored boy was sold in Nashville, Tennessee, 
where his pazents lived, and was taken South. 
During the war he attached himself to a 
Michigan regiment and followed the soldiers 
North, settling in Rock Keland, Ill. He lost 
all trace of his early home, only remember- 
ing the name, Nashville. A few weeks ago 
he wrote a letter to a colored minister in that 
city, reciting the circumstances under which 
he left his home. To his astonishment his 
mother answered the letter, telling him that 
his father, brother and four sisters were alive, 
and inviting him tu go down and see the old 
folks. 





ITEMS. 


A viotent shock of earthquake was felt in Lon- 
don on the night of the 8th inst. 


Tue San Francisco Board of Education has been 
petitioned to establish a school for the large num- 
ber of native-born children of Chinese parents res- 
ident in that city. The document has seventy-four 
Chinese signatures. 


Tuere is a class of fifteen Indians at Hampton. 
They have been studying there only a short time, 
but show good capacity. They are from twenty to 
twenty-six years old, and belong to the Arapahoe, 
Cheyenne and Kiowa tribes. 


Tue steamship Oceanic arrived at San Francisco 
on the Sth inst., from Hong Kong and Yokohama, 
with 575 Chinese. The famine still rages in 
Northern China, and in Southern China great de- 
struction of life and property has been caused by 
floods. 


Proressor Simone Newcoms, of Washington, 
Superintendent of the ‘Nautical Almanac,” has 
received the Huygens Medal of the Society of Sci- 
ence at Haarlem, Holland. This medal, which is 
given once in twenty years to the astronomer who 
during that time bas contributed most to science by 
discovery and investigation, was unanimously 
awarded to Professor Newcomb. 


A FEARFUL colliery explosion occurred on the 7th 
inst. in Evans’ Wood Pit colliery, at Haydock, six 
miles south of Wigan, Lancashire. The number of 
men in the pit at the time is variously estimated at 
from 200 to 250. 

Many of them were brought up badly injured. 
The larger part are believed to be killed, but it is 
impossible to explore the mine in consequence of 
fire-damp. 

The explosion in the coal-pit shook the earth for 
miles around. 


On the afternoon of the 2d inst., while the Em- 
peror of Germany was taking a drive, some shots, 
apparently proceeding from a house in the avenue 
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Unter den Linden, Berlin, were fired at him. The 
Emperor was wounded in one arm and on the cheek 
by buckshot and smali shot. He was conveyed to 
bed after the carriage reached the palace. Several 
grains of shot were extracted causing great loss of 
blood. The latest accounts state that his condition 
continues favorable, and strong hopes are enter- 
tained that he will recover from this heavy shock. 


Tae European Concress.—The following tele- 
gram, dated from Berlin on the 4th inst., gives evi- 
dence of the returning confidence among the Pow- 
ers: 

“All the Cabinets have accepted the invitation of 
the German Government to the Congress which is 
to meet in this city on the 13th instant.” 

The London Times of the 5th inst. says: ‘ Sel- 
dom has a more honorable triumph been won by 
diplomacy, or rather,*statesmanship, by any coun- 
try, than that which, as recorded in the invitation 
to the Congress, has been definitely achieved by 
England. The great Powers are summoned to 
Berlin by the German Government, not to consider 
a few details of the Treaty of San Stefano, but to 
diseuss the whole treaty in its relations to subsist- 
ing engagements, and this practically to review the 
whole position of the Eastern question.” 

ANTHRACITE CoAL In France.—The introduction 
of this great staple of commerce is an accident of 
the Exhibition, and, if successful, will soon com- 
pensate the United States for all expenses incurred 
in sending goods to Paris. Mr. Edward A. Quin- 
tard, who represents the Reading Railroad Com- 
pany, in bringing over a 40-ton railway engine for 
the Exhibition, freighted a vessel with anthracite 
coal, which is being purchased in Havre at good 
prices by the French iron manufacturers for experi- 
ment in their furnaces. Of the result of the ex- 
periment there can be no doubt; the superiority of 
anthracite in blast furnaces is well known in 
America, and it has only to be known in Europe to 
create an unlimited demand for an inexhaustible 
‘American product. This opens a new commercial 
prospect of inestimable importance, which will 
make Reading stock “ buoyant” and also the spirits 
of the Amefican coal men. France will want mil- 
lions of tons per annum.—American Advertiser, 
Paris. 


MepicaLt Uses or THE TELEPHONE.—We have 
already recorded various experiments and sugges- 
tions with reference to the medical uses of the tele- 
phone. It has been in use in the house of a medi- 
cal man during the last few weeks to enable a mem- 
ber of the family suffering from an infectious 
ex-anthem to communicate with her family and 
friends, and this application we would recommend 
as very practical to the managers of fever hospitals 
and asylums. Jn the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal we read that its utility in the class demon- 
stration of auscultative signs of disorder of the 
chest is being studied with good promise of success. 
Professor Da Costa made a preliminary trial in 
March last at the Pennsylvania Hospital of a Bell’s 
telephone, constructed by Dr. W. B. Hopkins, a 
former resident. It was tested by cases of cardiac 
murmurs and different varieties of respiration ; 
and while the results obtained were not fully satis- 
factory, it was believed to be demonstrated that a 
slight modification in the construction of the in- 
strument, enabling it to respond to more delicate 
impulses, would fit it for the purpose, and make it 
an almost indispensable adjunct to the clinical am- 
phitheatre.—&ritish Medical Journal. 





NOTICES. 


The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
will be held at Race street, on Fourth-day after- 
noon next, 19th inst , at 3 o'clock. 

A Stated Meeting of the “ Mutual Aid Association 
of Friends”’ will be held on Sixth-day evening, Sixth 
mo. 21st, 1878, at 8 o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting 
room at Race street. Election of officers. 

M. D. Ricwarps, Secretary. 

The following Circular Meetings have been ar- 
ranged for the current three months, viz.: 

6th mo. 16, Cape May, at 10 A. M. 
7th mo. 7, Penn’s Neck, at 10 A. M. 
21, Mullica Hill, at 10 A. M. 
4, Penn’s Neck, at 10 A. M. 
11, Alloway’s Creek, at 10 A. M. 
25, Upper Greenwich, at 10 A. M. 
1, Penn’s Neck, at 10 A. M. 


8th mo. 


9th mo. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Sixth month 11, 1878. 


Reported He Lpicots, 
y Howar . nco 
ant Broker, 19 Girard Buildin Ss. 





















PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by Roberts & Williams 
Commission Merchants, 248 North - 


Waurat.—The local market was steady 
under a fair milling demand, but ship- 
ers’ limits were too low to admit of 
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Hestonville..... - TH@ 8 Cucumbers, crate 1 00@ 1 40 | 5c. 
Fifth & Sixth. - 8&4 @ Cherries, per b.... 5@ «9 Sheep were dull; 12,000 head sold at 
West Phila P R W 6s. 110 @ Gooseberries, per bus 1 00@ 1 25 s4e@tKe @ tb. as to condition. 
Green & Coates....sceccerseeee 40 @ Peaches, per % bus. crate... 2 50@ 4 00 JorN.—Offerings on the local market 
Ins Co Of N A.sccorcssescersesseeee 2UZ@ Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 8 @ 814 | were small.—[Record. 




















